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Qn great Men's Promises, and the Fate of their De- 
pendants. 


TO THE EDITOR, 


Sir, Marshalsea Prison, June 9th. 


ET not the name of the place from whence I daie my let- 
ter frighten you from reading it: L have been no friend to 
you, theretore have no right toask favours of you; and [ know 
too much of the world to expect I should obtain thea, if I 
had lam ruined, as you may easily guess, by my being here ; 
wd [ would, by your means, caution others against the same 
fate. Mine is a sort of ruta that [am afraid is too common, 
though very little known to be so; and, therefore, an account 
of itmay be of the more use to the world. 

lam to tell you, that [ was one of the three sons of an honest, 
worthy, and generous tradesman at Manchester, who had 
sved money enough to make us all happy; and as he had it 
lu his power to bestow it as he pleased, he intended to divide 
itequailly among us. My two brothers were brought up to 
trades in the place where he lived, and are now flourishing peo- 
ple there. [ was the favourite, and, as an unhappy wark of 
distinction, was sent to the university. It was my fate to 
make some figure there: 1 became intimate with a nobleman’s 
Vol. 55. 5 B son, 
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son, who, about four years since, took me to Lundon withhig 
and introduced me to his father. L was well received; dame 
sort of smartness that [had about me, joined with the ai. 
wardness one naturally acquires in a college life, made me ap. 
pear an odd fellow among people who had no merit, nor any 
absurdities about them. The company that visited at this no 
bleman’s grew as fond of me as he was; and, though [ neve 
opened my lips on the subject of interest or preferment to th 
father, the son, ory friend and cothpanion, told ie, I need no, 
think of banishing myself for life to the country living, wy 
father thought of purchasing a reversion of for me, but tha 
his father would certainly provide for me in town, and fix m 
in the proper sphere in which | was destined to shine, 

My acquaintance with this young gentlema: continued; and 
though I found it more difficult to please as well at the father's 
when I had got over the aukwardness of a mere college life, 
than when I had that sort of buffoonery, as they understood 
it, about me; yet L conquered that obstacle, and became a 
well received as the gentleman, as I was before as the odd 
fellow. 

I now was every where with the old lord, at home, abroad, 
at the play, atthe cricket ground, and at the boxing-mateh, 
An acquaintance of this kind could not be secret; | had 
written my father word of it as it stood ; but the world, wh 
love to magnify things, nad represented it to him asa thingof 
so much consequence, that, as my lord had the king’s ear, and 
I his, they told him, it was my own fault if 1 was not arch 
bishop of Canterbury. 

The old gentleman, confirmed, in part, of this’ pleasing 
story by my letters, believed al] the rest, apd rejoiced vey 
heartily init. He died’ during the continuance of the in’ 
macy | was honoared with by bis lordship ; and looking upon 
me as wholly provided for, he left his own fortune between my 
two brothers, only bequeathing me fifty pounds for mourning. 

L was truly concerned for bis dea h, and shocked beyond 
measure wheo | heard his will,and the reasons forhis making tt 
as he had done. Lno sooner returned frou my visit into the 
country on this occasion, than | told the yoang gentleman, iy 
frend, of the suined state of wy affairs 5 auc, as it was now no 
time for trifling, Lbegged him, soune “ay, when be found bis 
father in a proper humour, to say some civil thing in regard t0 
me, and give me the hint to speak for myself. Al tls was 

cove with the necessary caution; but how was 1 shorked, 
when, on meking my applicwion to the noble lord, | received 
for answer, * Why, Mr G~—, | have always h d a great 
respect fur you, as aman of paris, and heve toved vou the 
bore, for tha you are the ouly loyal inmav Lhave found in the 


Couully you come from. You bave been always welcume 0 
wie 
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pe upon these occasions; but as to saddling me with provi- 
ding for you, [cannot think our acquaintance Is enough for 
that; and, to tell you the trath, I have, besides four of my 
ova chaplains, the clergy of half a county to provide tor, who 
yerve we in elections.” 

[now saw myself ruined: I sat down to contemplate what 
step there remained for me to take ; but consideration was able 
wdo me little good. [| wrote to my brothers ; but they re- 
waned we for answer, thit I had set myself so far above them, 
thtthey did not desire to have any farther acquaintance with 
we; they referred me to my lord, and my great men, and 
usted with me about the archbishoprick of Canterbury. I 
coutinued iny visits to my lord; but I soon found, that a man 
who does not ask a favour, is upona very different footing with 
these people from one who does. It was with great difficnlty 
that |kept my ground io the family; and if 1 had not been 
favoured, in a very extraordinary manuer, by the young gen- 
ieman, | had ce:tainly been, long before this, the abject 
weich [ ain at present. 

This generous frieud assisted me wiih money, and applied 
tomany of his fathes’s friends in my favour, but with no bet- 
ter success than he had pleaded to his father himself. Ia 
fine, the noble lord, suspecting his son’s generosity to me, and 
looking on @e as a sort of dependant on the family, com- 
manded him to see meno more, took off half his allowance 
for his private expences, and gave such orders to the porter 


at his gate, that | never entered it afterwards. 


[now found myself destitute, abandoned of all my friends, 
and treated like a villain, though without the least charge of a 
fauligagainst me. [was lamenting my fortune to a person who 
hadonce been a servant in our family, but had now received 
me inte alittle house she kept, in an obscure part of the town, 
Here L heard from one who came in, that a person was just ex- 
pred, who had a place of about eighty pounds a year at 
court. 

Isummoned up all my courage, and applied to the noble 
lord J have so often mentioned, butin vain. His son was now 
on his travels, and out of the reach of a letter. [ enquired 
among every body that L heard had any knowledge of such 
things, by what incans I was likely to succeed. 

Inthe course of these enquiries, [ was recommended toa 
gevileman, who probably, bas yet escaped your notice, He is 
——, but you shall hear my story; it will give you a better 
picture of him than [ can any way else. He told me he had 
long practised the business of a solicitor for court places, knew 
every circumstance that attended the getting them, and was 
personally acquainted with every body that had any con- 
cera about them. The first secret he let me into was, that the 
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thing I was soliciting after was to be obtained for Money;anj 
not by words: that people would be paid for theirgood offices. 
and he would take upon him the care of giving the money 
properly, and managing the whole business for me, [ stripe, 
myself of every thing to raise the necessary supplies he d 
manded. I borrowed of the person with whom | lived, even 
thing she could procure; and finally, when twenty guineas 
more were required to camplete the business, I grew-outre 
geous. It was impossible for me to comply with it, and| 
suspected what I found, on enquiry, to be too true, that he hai 
abused me. I[ found a friend, who knew the gentlema, 
whose interest he pretended to have engaged for me, and iny 
whose family he pretended to have paid no less than fify 
pounds, which he from time to time had got from me. [beg 
ged him to enquire whether any application had been mak 
to this gentleman: [ found that he knew nothing of my soli 
citor, and that none of his family had ever so much as heard 
my name; and, to complete my destraction, I found that th 
place I had been endeavouring to obtain had been three weeks 
before given to a nobleman’s footman. 

At my return home with this disagreeable news, I met th 
harpy who had been so long feeding on my blood, and that of 
all ny friends. He expected that | had brought the summ 
quired; but when | upbraided him with what I bad learnt, and 
expected to have seen him ready to sink into the earth with 
shame, I wis amazed to find him bear it up with all the @ 
pearance of conscious innocence. He had been used to dix 
coveries of this kind, and was practised in the art of evading 
their consequences : he told me very coolly, that [ had ruined 
myself; that he would not take any farther care of myathir, 
but that he would step home, and bring me an account of 
every individual farthing he had received from me; whieh, if 
I pleased, might confront the impertinent and foolish fellow 
who had undone me. Adding, did you imagine that-any body, 
who had taken money on such an occasion, would ever tell a 
third person of it? 

I was almost persuaded out of my senses by his impudence ; 
I even waited for his return with the account he told we ol; 
but the use he made of his escape from me was, to get out ot 
town. IL bad more honesty, and [ have fared accordingly. [ 
threw myself at the feet of the usurer, of whom L had bor 
rowed the last sum; told him how I had been tricked out al 
it, and how impossible it was for me to pay it, ‘ull some hap. 
pier tury of wy affairs evabled me; L thought L saw compass.on 

in his face, when Lrelated the story: he bade me be at peaceon 
his account; but the day my note to him became due, I was 
seized by officers; and after trying the friendship of fifty peop’, 
who had every one of them fifty times over promised - every 
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thing iwrtheir power, I was left to the horrors of this wretched 


if batone man may be saved from the same ruin by this 
notice, shall have the pleasure of knows g. that I have done 
more for the world, than the world would do for me, who 
a0, Your’s, &e. J. Gi 
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DUKE OF WELLINGTON. 
(Continued from Page 603.9 


«CIR JOHN MOORE enjoyed the highest reputation of 

any general ia the Bintisi army. He was a man of ace 
knowledged talents, and of tried courage ; indefatig ble in ba- 
siness; a strict disciplinarnan, but one whe reconciled all who 
yereunder bim to that discipline by his goodness of heart. 
But he was of a mel.ncholy temperament, and never coniem- 
pled any thing hopefully. Tne difficulties of bis situation 
were very great: he pericc:ly understood the weakness aod 
disorder of the Spanish armies, and the imbecility of the go- 
xerament: the charscter of the people he did not understand 
wwell; and judging from: the apsthy which he saw, he be. 
lieved that the French would £ have little more than a march 
tosubdue the country.” ¢ The probability,’ says be, in aletier 
toone of his Brothers, ‘is that the French will succeed; and 
if they do, it will be from no talent having sprung up after the 
first effort, to take advantage of the impulse, and of the enthu- 
tam which then exis ed. The Spaniards have not shewa 
themselves a wise or a prudent people. Their wisdom is not 
awisdom of action: but still sey area fine people ; a cha- 
racer of their own, quite distinct from other nations ; and 
much night have been done wiih them. Pray for me, that I 
my m ke right decisions; if 1 make bad ones it will not be 
for want of consideration.” These words feelingly express the 
sate of the general’s mind. He arrived by no fault of bis owa 
tov late in Spain to assist the armies of Blake and of Count 
Belvedere ; and while he waited six weeks at Sslamanca, to 
be guided by the course of events, events occurred so rapidly, 
aod such d.flicultics appeared to crowd upon bim on every 
side, that he ve mained in a state of indecision. Great things 
have been effected in war by hepe, miraculous ones by despair: 
but indecision can lead only to disaster and ruin. From the 
moment that Blake’s defeat was known, it became certain that 
Buonaparie would make for Madrid,—there were then two 
courses for the British general, which to chuse, to advance to 
ladtid, and take upon himself the defence of the capital,— 

or 
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or to retreat and take up a defensive position. Sir John Moor 
perceived the alternative, and stated itto Mr. Frere, the Bruiy 
minister at Aranjuez. ‘ 

‘ As soon asthe British army has formed & junction, | 
must, upon the sapposition that Castanos is either beaten of 
retreated, march upon Madrid, and throw myself intoth 
heart of Spain, and thus run all risks, and share the fortunes of 
the Spanish nation, or [| must fall back upon. Portugal? The 
question,’ he says farther. ‘ is not purely a miliary one, 
belongs at least as much to you as to me to decide, You 
communications with the Spanish government, and the oppop 
tunities you have had of judging of the general state of th 
country, enable you to'form a just estimate of the resistanc 
that is likely to be offered. , You are perhaps better acquainted 
with the views of the Britishcabinet; and the question is wha 
would that cabinet direct were they upon the Spot to deter 
mine? [tis of mach importance that this should be thoronghly 
considered ; it is comparatively of very little on whom shal 
rest the greatest shave of responsibility. 1 am willing 10 tah 
the whole or a part, but [ am very anxious to know your opi 

° > 
nion. 

“ Sir John Moore’s own judgement was for retreat. Th 
day after he had thus written to the British ambassador, ab 
vices reached him of the dispersion of Castanos’s army; upon 
which he immediately ordered Sir David Baird to fall back o 
Corunna, and embark there, while he made for Lisbon; andhe 
desired Sir David woul.! write to England, and*beg that wane 
ports might be sent to the Tagus, adding these remarkable 
words, * they will be wanted, for when the French have Spait, 
Poriuzal cannot be defended’ Mr. Frere was for the bolder 
course; he argued upon the importance of preserving Madnd, 
for the effect which it would produce in Spain, and still mor 
to France; and he remarked ¢ thatthe siege of the capital by 
a pretender to the throne would be a circumstance decisive 
against him, even if in other respects his claim were a legit 
mate oue. He thought that a strong force would soon be cob 
lected about the British if they advanced there; the remain 
of Cast.nos’s army were falling back thither, and thither the 
reinforcemeuts fiom all parts would be directed; of the peo 
ple he had no doubt, nor of the innabitants of Madrid, who 
were full of resolution, and determined to defend their too. 
Any retreat he deprecated ; but in case Sir Joho should differ 
from him in wpinion, he ventured to recommend retaining the 
posiion of Astorga: a retreat from thence to Corunna would 
be less difficult than th ough Portugal to Lisbon; and in 
thot position be aight wi for cavalry from England, which 
would euable Lim to act in the plains of Leon aud OldCasiille 
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« Every day now brought fresh tidings ;—the French ad- 
saaced rapidly upon Madrid, and the inhabitants becaine more 
egihviastic as the enemy approached. Their spirit had been 
fied and proved on the second of May; and it had been 
dewn at Zeragoza that no fortress is capable of such a for- 
pidable defence as a great city, when the inhabitants are de- 
gmined to defend it street by street, and house by house. 
Mr Frere communicated this intelligence to Sir John Moore, 
presenting the propriety and necessity of supporting the 
Spanish people, and taking upon himself any responsibility 
which might attach to the advice. This dispatch he sent by 
Coionel Charmilly, a French emigrant officer in the Britich 
evice, But as Mr. Frere was now informed of Sir John 
Moore’s determination to retreat, in case he should continue 
jvth t determination, he desired that Charmilly wight be pres 
fiously examined before a council of war. This was stated 
ina second letter, which Charmilly was not to deliver unless it 
verenecessary. [no writing it, Mr. Frere was not influenced 
byhis zeal for the public service lone; he thought that a 
council of war would exonerate the general from any respon- 
iitliiy which he might be uowilling to incur. Sir John Moore 
yas exceedingly indignant at receiving this letter ; that feeling 
however was soon subdued, and upon weighing all circum- 
stances, he determined to mike a forward movement, and re- 
called Sir David Baird. Betore he could begiuv his march, he 
wasinformed of the betrayal of Madrid ; materially as the eire 
wmstances had now chanyed, he thought tt possible to sinke 
ablow against an enemy’s corps under Soult, of which he had 
obtained information by an intercepted letter from Berthier. 
But the movement had been delayed too Jong, and was under 
taken with little or no hope,—-it was, he said, ‘ of the most 
dangerous kind, as he ran the risk not only of being surrounded 
by superior torces, but of having his communication wito Ga- 
liciaintercepted:’ and he advanced, in hisown words, * bridle 
it hand, and expecting to hive a run for it.” That ex;ectas 
lion was woefully fulfilled. Buonaparte, with all his disposable 
force, hastened from Madrid, in the hope of cutting him off 
Sir John Moore discovered this in time; and to avoid the 
danver, he retreated from Sabagun, in the heart of Spain, to 
Corunna, with such ramidity, that stores, baggage, artillery, and 
Weasure were abandoned upon the rood, and nearly a tourth 
pat of the troops foundered. The disgrace whieh mus: have 
otherwise attached tothe British army, was effaced by the bate 
le ef Corunna; and in justice to Sir Johu Moore it should 
always be remembered that this battle, so infinitely important 
to the character of his gountry, was his work. He was ade 
Vised 10 propose terms to the enemy that he might be permit- 
ted embark quietly :—!rom this ignominy he saved us, and 
9 fell 
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fell like a brave man, as it had ever been his wish to do ip 
batile and in victory. 

“ In the opinion of the French, Sir John Moore ought to 
have advanced for the purpose-of covering the capital, By 
marching, said tue Moniteur, upon Somosterra or Guadarrama 
he would have covered Madrid, and given time to organize 
the defeace of that city; he would bave rallied the wreck of 
the Spanish armies, and whether he succeeded or not, he would 
have tried nis fortune with. bonour. ‘ La résistance de, Mi. 
drid, says General Surszin, ‘ pendant quinze jours était pogible 
et des-lors Buonaparte etait dans une position embarrassante! 
Zaragoza held out nearly for three months at this very time, 
The disposition of the people of Madrid was equally good; 
had there been a British army at band they would not bay 
been betrayed, and the posiion of Buonaparte would indeed 
bave been embarrassing; for the news of the Ausirian Pl: pas 
rations reached him now, and recalled him to France, wien he 
was pursuing the British army. The good effect howeve 
which Siu Joho Movre proposed. by his advance was accom 
plished ; he drew after bim those troops who would otherwisehare 
been sent against Lisbon, and from whom the English at Lie 
bon, in the universal despondency, were preparing to take 
flight. A bold enterprize of Sir Robert Wilson’s contribu 
to this; he, baving raised a Portuguese corps, advanced wilh 
it to Ciudad Rodrigo, and interrupted the communication be 
tween Victor aud Soult. It was not ull the middle of Mare 
that Soult entered Portugal on the side of Galicia, and got por 
session of Porto, where his soldiers were allowed to commit 
the most hideous enormities. But the opportun ty was los: 
a Portuguese force under General Silveira got skilfully in bis 
rear, retook Chaves, making the French garrison prisonery 
and cut off his communication with Galicia; Victor, who 
should have co-operated with him, and entered Portugal foo 
Estremadura, was delayed by a Spanish army, which the Cem 
tral Jonta, with exertions which have neve: been sufficiently 
acknowledged, collected unde: Cuesta, and which, though dee 
feated at Medellin with great loss, prevented this conjoied 
attack, at the only moment when it could have proved suc 
cessful. Fresh troops mean time bad been sent from England 0 
the Tagus,and on the 22d April,1809,Sir Arthur Weilesley lauded 
at Lisbon: the error of placing such a mau under the cob 
troul of inferior minds had been severely felt, and he came 
now as commander in chief. Thus far our gosernmen’ bad 
grown wiser by experience, but it had not vet learnt to propo 
tion the effort to the occasion, 


(To be continued.) 
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eck of {from the Manuscript of Lieutenant Miller, of the Royal Navy.J 
would es 2 

eM «2yETIREMENT frouy the world may prove peculiarly 
sible beneficial at two periods of life; im youth, to acquire 
Sante: F ierudiments of useful information, to lay the foundation of 
(lu F ihe character intended to be pursued, and to obtain that train 
300d; of thought which is to guide us through life: in age, to cast a 
have retrospective view on the course we have ran; to reflect on 
ideed theevents we have observed, the vicissitudes we have experi- 
tpi | enced; to enjoy the flowers we have gathered on the way, and 
en he congratulate ourselves upon the tempesis we have sur- 
WOVE D viveft ’ 

Cull: 
‘bare | The pleasures of retirement are enjoyed in proportion as 
Lie | gor desires are more or less influenced ‘by virtuous propensi- 
taht Ff ties —our hearts capable of receiving the soft impressions of 
wied F sensibility. Often has the band of fancy conducted me to the 
wih J shady avenues of the Bois de Rheims, or the flowery labyrinths 
| be B of La Fontaine, the favourite retirespent of my kind friend 
ach # Monsieur de Jarden ; how often have | traced his footsteps to 
poe Ff the sequestered fountain, where, like Kousseau at the romantic 
nuit | lake of Geneva, he has amused himself with his tears falling 
ost: } into the stream ! , 
hi) | Sweet sensibility! delightful souree of every joy derived 
ie, | fiom retirement, L exclaimed one day, while regarding ‘him 
who # unobserved! may my heart, like that of De Jarden, be ever 
ro | sisceptible to every tender impulse! and may i, like him, en- 
Aw fF joy the varied scenes of beautiful nature! Erring conjecture! 
uly Ff Those purly drops were shed for his country, now bleeding be- 
cee F neath the fangs of tyranny and oppression, in defence of which 
ied | behead so often braved the dreadful borrors of death, and the 
uc hardships attending the profession of a soldier. They were 
110 occasioned also by the deplored fall of the house of Bourbon, 
led J the cruel fate of his lamented master, by whom his merit was 
m” | tewarded. He drew from bis bosom the order of Saint Lonis, 
me | Compelled by prudence, and the despatic commands of an 
ad Usurper, to conceal it, it -had long been deposited near his 
om | ‘heart, Its brilliancy was rendered a little dim by the warmth 
of hisbosom. | saw him press it three times with emotion to 
hislips, and three times he wiped the moisture from it with the 
soft part of his glove ; it seemed to participate his sorrows. 

I could no longer endure the painful privation of his agreea- 
dle conversation ; indeed, had be been until the present inter- 
Vol. 95. 5 C view 
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view a stranger, [ should have lamented my want of sensibil 
iv not being able to feel an interest in his unaltered Sentiments 
of loyalty and gratitude. Unhappy de Jarden! I exclaim. 
if I intrude on your sorrows, pardon the intrusion; believe m 
it occasions no small degree of umeasiness to behold you 
drdoping, like a tall oak planted by the hand of. nature on th. 
border of a precipice, and whose roots are loosened by them, 
dermining surges that dash incessantly against its hollow bosog, 
Blest as thou art with an income that places thee beyond th 
grasp of necessity, I have endeavoured in vain to divineth 
cause of thy quitting every evening the society of learned pp 
Titicians at the Lion d’Or, to indulge thy sorrows at La Fop 
tuine, and sport with the finny inbuabitants that endeavour % 
catch the. purly drops as they fall into the stream, 

“ My young friend,” he replied, “‘ the tears [ shed are tj. 
butes of gratitude due to the memory of the best of monarch; 
thie sighs that follow proceed from a heart, uot sinking unde 
misfortunes, but overflowing with gratitude; and could’stthy 
taste of the pure enjoyments that accompany ihem, (whe 
stealing from the busy towa I retire to this sequestered shade) 
thou would’st confess my situation to be worthy of envy,anl 
more desirable than that of my companions, slaves to the ja 
ring bickerings of loquacious idlers.” 

The bright orb of day had already entered on the config 
of ano:ber world, and evening was spreading her gloomy vil 
over the face of nature, when De Jarden invited me to set 
myself by him; to observe the pleasing prospect around us 
On one side a variety of brilliant colours adorned the easten 
hemisphere, and tinged the distant objects with gold; on the 
other, the condensed vapours descending in the valley bad 
formed an imaginary lake. Over our heads, in an expanded 
sycamore, a thousand little finches were warbling ther 
evening'song of praise; while from the shady avenues echoed 
the lengthened notes of the solitary nightingale. 

De Jarden, observing me lost in admiration, continued: 
“ Toxzetirement I owe, the serene tranquillity [ now enjop. 
When the blood-polluted axe of civil discord had auned, with 
so much certainty, at the life of the best of sovereigns, and 
loyalty had struggled in vain to stem the rushing torrent 
democratic phrenzy, I retired to Vienna, hoping to stifle the 
painful sensations that agitated my bosom, in the busteof 
society; but, alas! what consolation could be expected from 
scenes that served but to remind me ot my once envied siti 
tion. Motives of ceconomy at length drove me to the shades 
of retirement; and that happy period was the dawa ot the 
peace 1] now enjoy, Seenre from the bloody fangs of wild 
democracy, and left to reflection, 1 soon triumplied over every 

innate 
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innate weakness that is wont to prey on a heart sinking under 


misfortunes.” 





Venoir of Lady Harzict Acland, sister to the late Earl 
of Ilchester. 


¢ 

MHIS distinguished personage, whose early days were cha- 
T racterized by the greatest intrepidity in the midst of im- 
ment dangers and difficulties, and’ whose latter days have 
been signalized by an vuremitting display of the placid virtues 
of retired life, died at Tetton House, near Taunton, on Friday. 
the gist of July, 1815, inthe 67th year of her age. Her name 
will ever be an honour to ber sex, for having displayed a most 
weommon share of female heroism and somigal affection. 

The account of the sufferings of Lady Harriet, in the cam- 
wign of Canada, in 1777, during the American war, in hee 
msage through the enemy’s army, to attend her wounded 
hosband, Major Acland, an officer serving under General Bar- 
coyoe, and. then a prisoner, exhibits an interesting picture of 
ihe spirit, the enterprise, and the distress of romance, realized 
ad regulated on the chaste and sober principles of rational 
bre and connubial duty. 





———* [n affliction’s hour, 

The lenient hand of love 

Proves its best office. ‘Then the virtuous wife 
Shines in the full meridian of her trath.” 

Havarp. 


Itis related by General Burgoyne in his History of the Ex- 
pedition to Canada:— 


"Lady Harriet Acland had accompanied her husband to 
Gmada in the beginning of the year 1776. In the course of 
tist campaign, she had traversed a vast space of country, in 
liferent extremities of seasons, and with difficulties that an 
an traveller will not easily conceive, to attend her hus- 
d, ia a poor hut at Chambiée, upon his sick bed. In the 
pening of the campaign of 1777, she was restrained from 
ileting herself to a share of the hazard expected before Ti- 
tnderoga, by the positive injunction of her husband. The 
liy after the conquest of that place, he was badly wounded, 
ind she crossed Lake Champlain to join him. 
_“ As soon as he recovered, Lady Harriet proceeded to fel- 
ow bis fortunes through the campaign, and at Fort Edward, 
rat the next camp, she acquired a two-wheel tumbril, which 
tad been constructed by the artillery, similar to the carriacre 
6C2 used 
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used for the mail upofi the great roads of Etfehnt, “Meloy 
Acland commanded the British grenadiers, which weve attach 
to General Frazer’s corps, and consequently were the most a4. 
vanced post of the army. 

“ Their situations were often so alert, that no persons slip 
out of their clothes. In one of these situations, a tént, jj 
which the major and Lady Harriet wére asleep, suddenly tog, 
fire. An orderly serjeant of grenadiers, with great hazard 
suffocation, dragged oat the first person he cadght hold of, 
proved to he the major. Tt happened, that in the sditle tig 
she had, erty what she did, and pertinps mot perfeti 
awake, providentialfy tiade her eseape by creeping undér 
walls of the bg¢k part of the iit. The first object she ta 
upon the recovery of her sensés, Was tlre major on thé otht 
side, and in the same instant again in the frre in search of te, 
The serjeant again saved him, Bat hot without the atijor beity 
very severely barhéd in the face and different parts of the 
body. Every thing they had with them in the tent wis ci 
sumed. 

_ This accident happened a little time before the army til 
passéd the Hndson’s River. Ie acither alteted: the tesolitio 
vot the cheerfulness of Lady Harriet; and she ‘continued ft 
progress, a partéker of the fatigdes of the ativahced com, 
The next call upon her fortitude was of a different nature, iid 
more distressful, as of longer suspence. On the march of the 
i9th, the grenadiers being liable to action at every step, she 
had been directed by the major to follow the route of the # 
tillery and baggage, which was not exposed. At the time th 
action began, she found herself near a small uninhabited bor, 
where she alighted. When it was found the action was be 
coming general anid bloody, the surgeons of the hespital tobk 
possession of the same place, as the most convenient for the 
first care of thewounded. Thus was this lady in hearing of one 
contitifitied fire of cannon and musketry, for some hoars toge 
ther, witli the presumption, from the pos: of ler husband, at the 
head of the. greniidiers, that he was in the most exposed pat 
of the action. Shé had three female companions, the baroness 
of Reidéséll, ahd the wives of two British officets, Majot 
Harnage, and fie utenast Reypell; but in the évent their pre 
sence served bit for Title comfort. Major Harnage was soon 
biought to the sofgeons very badly wounded; and alittle 
whie afier came intelligence that Liedtenint Reyhell was shot 
dead. Imaginatidd will want no Helps to figure thé stale of 
ihe whole group. 
© From the date of that action to the 7th of October, Lady 
Harriet, with ber astial serenity, stood prepared for new trial! 
And it was her lot that their severity incteased with their nua 


bess. She was again éxposed to the hearing of the whole 
ace 
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gétiot; and at last réceivéd the shock of her individual mis-« 
jude, mixed with the intelligence of the general calamity ; 
the troops were defeated, did Mujor Aclawd, desperately 

guided, Was a prisoner. ’ 

« Tue day of the Sih was passed by Lady Harriet and her 
companions in Common anx-ely: Hot a tent or a shed being 
sanding, except what belonged to the hospital, their refuge 
Was ainong the wounded and the dying. 

“ J soon received # message drom Lady Harriet, submitting 
tomy decision a proposal (and expressing an earnest solicitude 
execute it, if not interfering with my desigas,) of passing 
the camp of the enemy, and requesting General Gates’s per- 
mission to atiend ber busband. ‘Though Lb was ready to believe 

or L had experienced,) that patience and fortitude, in a su- 

eme degree, were to be found, aswell as every virtue, under 
fe most tender forms, | was astonished at this proposal. After 
w long an agitation of the spirits, exhausted not only for want 
a rest, but absolutely want of tood, drenched in rains for 
iwelve hours together, that a woman should be capable of. 
chan undertaking as delivering herself to the eneiny, pro- 
bably in the night, and uncériain of what hands she might fall 
pa appeared an effort above haan natare. Tire assistance 

was enabled to give was small indeed; [ had not even a cup 
wine to offer her; but I was told she had found, from some 
Kind and fortunate hand, a little rum,and dirty water. All T 
éould furnish to her, was an opeu boat, and a few lines to Ge- 
nétal Gates, recommending her to his protection. 

“ Mr. Brudenell, the chaplain to the artillery, readily under- 
took to accommpany her, and with one female servant, and the 
major’s valet-de-chamber (who had a ball, which he had ree 
ceived in the late action, then in his shoulder) she rowed down 
the river to meet the enemy. But her distresses were not yet 
toend, The night was advanced before the boat, had reached 
ilie enemy's out-posts, and the centifel would not let it pass, nor 
éven come on shore. In vain Mr. Bradenell offered the flag 
of trace, and represented the state of the extraordinary pase 
snger. The guard, apprehensive of treachery, and punctilious 
to their orders, threatened to fire into the boat if they stirred 
before day-light. Her anxiety and sufferings were:thus pro- 
tracted through seven or eight dark and cold hours; and her 
tellections upon that first reception could not give her very 
eucouraging ideas of the treatment she was afterwards to ex- 
pect. But itis dae to justice, at the close of this adventure, to 
say that she was received and accommodated by General Gates 
with all the humanity andrespect that her rank, ber merits, and 
et fortunes deserved.” 

tsuch as are affected by these circumstances of alarm, 
hardship, and danger, recollect, that the subject of them was 
a 
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a woman, of the most tender and delicate frame, of ihe 
gentlest manners, habituated to all the soft elegancies and 
fined enjoyments, that attend high birth and fortunes and fy 
advanced in a state in which the tender cares always due.tothe 
sex, become indispensably necessary. Her mind alone my 
formed for such trials! 





ST. HELENA. 


HIS is a well-known island of the South Atlantic Oceag! 
belonging tu the English East India Company, in lat, 15 
deg. 55 min. S. and long. 5 deg. 49 min. W. 400 leagues from 
the nearest coast of Africa on the E. and 600 from that of 
South America on the W. The town is but small, ina valley aj 
the bottom of a bay on the N. W. side of the island, betweep 
two steep and dreary mountains; and well defended by severif 
strong forisand batteries. The number of inhabitants is abou 
2000, including 500 soldiers and 600 slaves; these are supplied 
with manufactures from the company’s ships, in return ‘fof 
refreshments, and many of the slaves are employed in catching 
fish, which are very plentiful. The greatest length of ‘the 
island is not more than nine miles, and as it is almost circulay, 
it cannot exceed 26 or 27 miles in circumference. The S, £, 
trade wind blows here all the year, and the air is always cool, 
pleasant, and healthy. They have no thunder and lightning; 
but light flying showers produce a quick vegetation and con 
tinual-verdure. When they want rain, as they do for 12 
months occasionally, vegetation is entirely destroyed, and their 
stock perishes. 
Mr. Forster tells us, “ that, having travelled about halfa 
mile from the town into the country, he was transported 
with one of the finest prospects he had ever seen, consisting 


of several little hills, covered with rich verdure, and interspersed 


with fertile vallies, which contained gardens, orchards, and 
various plantations ; that many pastures, surrounded by inclo- 
sures of stone, were filled with a small, but fine breed of cat 
tle, and with English sheep; that every valley was watered by 
a little rivulet ; that the mountains in the centre of the island 
were hang with woods; that the soil, which covered the rocks 
and mountains, was in general arich mould, from six to ten 
inches deep, cloathed witha variety of plants and shrubs, amoug 
which was a tree, which the inhabitants call a cabbage-tree, 
though only used for tuel, gum-trees, and red wood; that i 
the governor’s garden, about three miles from the town, he saw 
several plants of Europe, Africa, and America, and particularly 
a profusion of roses and lilies, interspersed with as ug 
aurel; 
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jgorelj that several walks of peach-trees were loaded with 
wit, which had a peculiar rich flavour, different from 
fut of'our peaches; but that the other European fruit- 
wees throve but indifferently, and never bore fruit; that 
yiseshad been planted several times, buthad not succeeded, on 
count of the climate; that cabbages and other greens thrive 
etremely well, but are generally devoured by caterpillars; 
ihat barley, and other kinds of corn, are devoured by rats, which 
we immensely numerous; that the ground, for that reason, 
gas laid out chiefly in pastures, the verdure of which was sar- 
prising ; that the whole island could support 3000 head of their 
small cattle; that the beef is juicy, delicious, and very fat; that 
the island, besides cattle, abounds with goats, rabbits, a small 
breed of horses, ring-pheasants, red-legged partridges, rice« 
binls, pigeons, &c. of some of which the breed is indigenous, 


bot others have been brought from Africa, Europe, or the East-° 


Indies; that ‘he number of inhabitants on the island does not 
éxceed 2000, including near 500 soldiers, and 600 slaves, who are 
wpplied with all sorts of manufaciares and other necessaries 
bythe company’s ships, in return for refreshments; und that 
many of the slaves are employed in catching fish, which are 
%, plentiful.” 

iis island was given to the East-India company by Charles 
Il. soon after it was taken fromthe Dutch by Admiral Munden, 
aona 1672. 





Description of the English Character. 
[By M. pe CHaTEauBRIAND.] 


Sojourned only a short period among the Portuguese, Spa- 
| niards, and Germans; but [ lived a considerable ume in 
England: and as the inbabiiants of that kingdom constitute 
the only people who dispute the empire of the French*, ihe 
least’ account of them becomes interestipg. Erasmus is the 
most ancient traveller, with whom I am acquainted, that speaks 
of the English. He states, tnat during the reign of Heary 
Vill. he found London inhabited by barbarians, whose huts 
were full of smoke. A long time aficrwards, Voltaire, wanting 
to'discover a perfect philosopher, wes of opinion that he had 
foind this character among the Quakers upon the banks ‘ot 
the Thames. During his abode there, the taverns were the 
“ed places 


* This was written at the time that all the, continental powers of 
Europe had been conquered by the arms of Napoleon, and had ac- 
knowledged his title. 
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places at which the men of genius, and the friends of ratiogg| 
liberty, assembled. England, however, is known to be the 
country, in which religion is less discussed, though more ge. 
specied, than ja any other; and where the idle questions, } 
which the tranquillity of empires is disturbed, obtain jess a. 
tentioA than any where else. Lt appears to us, that the secre 
of English mauners, ang their way of thinking, is to be sought 
in the origin of this people. Beivg a mixture of French and 
German blood, they form a link of the chain by which the tyo 
nations are united. Their policy, their religion, their martial} 
habits, their literature, arts, and national character, appear tg 
mea medium between the two. ‘They seem to have united, ip 
some degree, the brilliancy, grandeur, courage, and Vivacity 
of the French, with the simplicity, calmness, good sense, and 
bad taste of the Germaus. laferior to us in some respects, 
they are superior in several others, particularly in every thigg 
relative to commerce and wealth. They excel! us also in nea 
ness; and itis remarkable that a people, apparcutly of aheayy 
turn, should have, in their furniture, dress, and manufactures, 
an elegance in which we are de fiient. It may be gaid of the 
English that they employ, in the labours of the hand, the de 
licacy which we devote to those of the mind. The principal 
failing of the English nation is pride; which is, indeed, th 
fault of all mankind. It prevails at Paris as well as Londo, 
but modified by the French character, and transformed joy 
sclf-love. Pride, in its pure state, appertains to the solitaty 
mau, who is not obliged to make any sacrifice; but he, who 
lives much with his equals, ts forced to dissimulate and conceal 
his pride under the softer and more varied forms of vanity. 
The passions are, in general, more sudden and determined 
among the English; more active and refined among the 
French. The pride of the former makes him wish to crush 
every thing at once by furce; the self love of the ovher slowly 
undermines what it wishes to destroy. 

Education begins early in England. Girls are sent toscbod 
during the tenderest years. You sometimes see groups of 
these little ones dressed in white mantles, straw hats tied under 
the chin wiih a ribband,and a basket on the arm which com 
tains fruit und a book, all with downcast eyes, blushing i 
looked at. When L have observed our French female children 
dressed in their antiquated fashion, lifting up the train of their 
gowns, looking at every one with effrontery, singing love-sick- 
airs, and taking lessons in declamation, d have thougbt, wait 
regret, of the simplicity and modesty of the litte English 
girls. A child without innocence is a flower without pertume 
The boys also pass their earliest years at school, where they 
learn Greck and Latin. Those who are destined for the 
church, or a political career, go to the universities of Gale 
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pridge and Oxford. The first is particularly | devoted to mae 
thenatics, in memory of Newton 3 but the English, generally 
speakitig, do not hold this study in high estimation ; for they 
think it very dangerous to good morals when carried too far. 
Tiey are of opinion, that the sciences harden the heart, de- 
otive ifé of its enchantments, and lead weak minds to atheism, 
ihegure toad to all other crimes. On the contrary, they main- 
uit that the belles lettres render life delightful, sofien the soul, 
flus with faith in the divinity, and thus conduce, through 
he medion of religion,to the practice of all the virtues. 

When an Englishman attains manhood, agriculture, com- 
merce, the army and navy, religion and politics, are the pur- 
ais of life open tobim. If he chooses to be what they call 
agentieman farmer, he sells his corn, makes agricultural expe- 
iments, hunts foxes and shoots partridges in autumn, eats fat 

seat Christmas, sings “ Oh the roast beef of Old Eng- 
gland ;” grumbles about the present times, and boasts of the 
pst, which he thought no better at the moment; above all, 
iveighs against the minister and tbe war tor raising the price 
of port wine, and finally goes inebriated to bed, intending to 
lead the sane life on the following day. 

The English clergy are learned, hospitable, and generous. 
They love their country, and exert their powerful services in 
support of the laws. In spite of religious differences, they 
received the French emigrant clergy with truly Christian cha- 
tity. The university of Oxford printed, at its expence, and 
delivered gratis to our poor priests, a vew Latin Testament, ac- 
cording to the Roman version, with these words: “ For the use of 
the catholie clergy exiled on account of their religion.” No- 
thing could be more delicate or affecting. It was, doubiless, 
a beautiful spectacle for philosophy to witness, at the close of 
the 18th century, the hospitality of the English clergy to- 
watds the Catholic priests; nay, farther, to see them allow 
the public exercise of this religion, and even establish some 
communities. Strange vicissitudes of human opinions and af- 
irs! The cry of « The pope, the pope !” caused the revolu- 
flons during the reign of Charles 1; and James II. lost his 
sown for protecting the catholic religion. 
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PEMALE FASHIONS FOR AUGUST. 





MORNING COosTU Meo OER ING dress made of French 
nee 4aV¥A cambric, and ernamented with 
celestial blue ribbon, trimmed at the feet with triple flounces, 
“hich are finished with bows of the same colour. The back 
' peculiarly neat, drawn with broad and fullslides, and uimmed 
wh French work ; the front is crossed as a handkerchief, 
ol, 55. 5D and 
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and trimmed with quilled talle or ribbon; the sleeves are {yl 
but not quite so much so as in our last ; they are slashed wij), 
lace and ribbon. This dress is worn with a ruff of workes 
muslin, drawn with celestial blue ribbon, ex suite. Bonnet of 
white chip and pearl coloured satin, edged and ted ander the 
chin with celestial blue ribbon, and ornamented with a rich 
plume of feathers, edged with blue to correspond. The hair 
dressed full in front. Necklace and ear-rings of coral, Paten, 
silk stockings. Slippers or half-boots of pale blue kid. Glove 
to correspond. Sarsnet spencers, of evening or morning 
primrose or violet colours, are much worn, as well as those o 
celestial blue. 


PROMENADE DRESS.—Made of white crape, and won 
over white sarsnet. ‘The body made very full, with cases of 
various colours ; Jong sleeves, very full at the top, but grado. 
ally diminishing to the wrist, richly trimmed with talle round 
the neck and the bottom of the dress. The petticoat quie 
short. The Waterloo hat, made in moss silk or straw of ape 
culiar fineness, lined with fluted satin, and ornamented witha 
rich plume of evening primrose or straw-coloured feathers. 
This hat is quite new and exceedingly tasteful. A scarf o 
patent net, richly embroidered, and thrown carelessly over th 
shoulders. 


EVENING costumMeE.—Waterloo gauze of white, pink, % 
evening primrose, over a white satin ship, ternsinating at the 
feet with rich triple flounces of blond lace, beaded witha 
broad border of convolvuiuses, appliqued with jessamine aud 
mignionette. The back drawn with an easy fullness, and 
brought to a point reaching nearly to the bottom of the 
waist, and trimmed all round, back and front, with quillingel 
blond lace, to correspond with the bottom of the dress; hand. 
some cord and tassels confine the waist, and tic in front. The 
sleeves, which are quite novel, fuli at the top, diminish gradv- 
ally, and aie finished at the bottom with blond lace. Theres 
no alteration in the form of the hair; but there 1s a newt 
vented hat, which is uncommonly elegant, and singularly ap- 
propriate for the season; it is composed of patent net, claps, 
and whale-bone, ornamented with a novel trimming, and an 
elegaut plume of ostrich feathers. The shape is peculiary 
tasteful, and so very becoming, that we anticipate It will bea 
universal favourite. Necklace, ear-rings, and bracelets ol 
pearls, Whire kid shoes and gloves. Fan of lama silver. 


‘The battle of Waterloo bas given aname toa new article “ 
e this 


? 


ladies’ dresses, which we think not very appropriate, since 
article is very thin and flimsy, which cannot be said of Me 
batile, than which nothing could be more decisive. A very 
tasty and elegant hat, for the morning costume of promen ide, 
is also named from it. mi POETRY. 








































JUVENILE AMUSEMENTS. 


n 


By the Author of Local Attachment, and Translator of Theecritus 


O* parents yet a child bereft 

Was Edward to his uncle lefi, 
(Rough as the north, yet not unkind) 
And to Sir Richard’s care consign’d. 
And many a year the urphan-boy, 

And little Isabel, had stray’d, 

Amidst Cotehele or Edgcuinbe’s shade, 
Their bliss without alloy. 


There had they rov’d the summer hour, 
From glen to grove, from brake to bower; 
But look’d not with incurious eyes 

On nest, or shrub, or sylvan flower. 
*Twas not enough that varied dyes 

From nature’s pencil fancy pleas’d: 
Each moment was to mem’ry’s store 
Consign’d, what observation seiz’d. 

And if the short, quaint note was heard, 
Where woo'd his mate the blithsome bird, 
They trac’d the lover to his nest. 

For her how oft had Edward press’d 
Thro’ blossoms and concealing leaves, 
Where the gay finch its cradle weaves; 
Or rang’d, where to some brooklet’s bank, 
From mouldering roots, and rushes dank, 
The water-ouzel steals away ; 

Or pierc’d the deeper thicket gray 

Where quiver’d the noon’s sultry ray : 
And fond the dingle to explore, 

From his slumberous bed the dormouse tore , 
And where, between the branchy fork, 
Of elin or ash her mossy work 

The sprightly squirrel lov’d to raise, 
Bade Isabel note her wantun ways— 

Her feign’d escape from paramour, 

As gleam’d amidsi the twinkling sprays 
The bright-red tincture of her fur, 

And still as she would seem to fly, 

The glistening of her ebon eye, 

And her white brush je:k’d merrily! 


But sovn to manlier sports addrest, 
He scal’d, where the young foxes rest, 
The v’erhangin , cliffs, and. ft pursu’d 
The wild cat thro’ the darkening wood 5 
And !ed the hunter troop, where fear 

In screaming throat, or flurtering plume, 
Proclaimn’d the brindied caitiff near, 
That, ambush": 'n t! ¢ umbrageous gloom, 
Might prowl cre nivht fo ving food, 
And her gray whiskers bathe in bivod, 
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And (reckless of the burnish’d blue, 
The scarlet gloss) their feathers tool 
Nor ever own’d his soul dismay ; 

Tho’ hunted long the desperate prey 
From holme to beech, from ash to oak, 
Above his head in vengeance broke, 
And down on men and dogs impell’d, 
Flew up again, and foam’d, and yel!’d; 
?Till now at bay, with yawning jaws, 
And bloodshot eyes, and unsheath’d claws, 
She darted, with new venom fir’d, 
And in the hantsman flesh’d, expir’d. 


Yet, tho’ he hied, where scented gales 
The horn and hound entice, 

Up steeps, o’er heaths, down hollow dales, 
Or clambering, brav’d the precipice 

And rock that bridg’d the hear abyss, 
And courting danger deem’d it bliss ; 

Yet had be murmur’d tender tales! 

Yet had he trill’d the ingjorious lay : 

And early was the soft essay. 


Yes! ** many a year” with Isabel 
*Twas his to traverse lawn and dell ; 
Now touching an impassioned wire, 
Nor ought suspecting amorous fire; 
Beaming on her a brother’s eyes— 
And what were her’s but sister-sighs ? 

























For the WeekLty ENTERTAINER. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF PAST TIMES. 


AS silver Cynthia mounts the etherial sphere, 
And the A2olian harp’s sweet note I hear; 
In chorus full, they now harmonious ring, 

Borne lightly on Zephyrus’ balmy wing : 

Now soft, and slow, they sink in cadence sweet, 
The wouds responsive, every note repeat. 

> Tis then, a3 nature’s wrapt in calm repose, 

And every star in brighter lustre glows, 

I sink me intu pensive thought. Alone, 

On those dear, tranquil joys, for ever flown; 

On those blest, chearful hours, when life’s bright May 
Shone forth transpiendent as the noon tide ray: 
But, Oh! how soon, unthought of, change severe, 
Left me-untriended, in a world ot caret 

Have left me, poor, and wretched pilgrim, here, 
Rob’d in the gloom) shroud of fell despair! 

No more affcction’s soft and seothing smile, 

My sad, silent, dreary hours beguile ; 

Alas! my weary eyes look rownd in vain, 

For nought ts lett me—save attiction’s bane! 


Llandrindad, 1313, 





EPIGRAM., 


66 ra last week, Friend Edward, thou wert dead;” 


** I’m very glad to Acar it too"’, cries Ned, 
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